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templative tranquillity of age. To otie of these disciplines 
the spiritaal aspirant will, by the conditions of the national 
cultare, be always spell-bound ; the all-important thing is, 
that, so far as depends on his Indiridual industry, be seeks 
to master the others for the benefit of this. This Schiller 
seems rightly to have divined, when he pursued history and 
philosophy and made them available to hig poetry ; Goethe 
adhered to Art with that decision which appears iu the 
memorable sentence he addressed to Lavater : *' Results 
and abstractions I fancy not, history and individualities I 
will none of 1" And in fact he wrecked on both. His 
principle of activity fainted when such an enormous phe- 
nomenon of history as he lived to see pointed him so imme- 
diately to what was properly the active world I He would 
fain accommodate himself to everything, bold every side of 
man in honor, and turned his back upon his working facul- 
ties, of which he had always been the eulogist. He knew 
well enough that between the time of ideals and that of 
fulfillment and fruition, the restless time of effort interreoes; 
his own view of the world involved the conviction that more 
than on all else depended on this immediate ground, this 
movement and activity of nature, that it was their end and 
aim J but it overpowered him, when after a youth of pas- 
sionate striving, it confronted him so colossally and threat- 
ened 80 imposingly to lay claim once more to his whole 
energy ; besides he had never acquainted himself with 
humanity, but only with man. So he turned his back upon 
the great spectacle of the Present, as well as upon the 
science of the Past, which offered such rich food to the 
manly spirit. As he overleaped the Hjiiddle point of the his- 
tory of his time, which seemed to be the first real result 
that offered itself for all the exertions he himself had made, 
80 did he also overleap, as it were, the middle point of 
human life, which alone can fulfill what its prime promises j 
he passed at ouce from youth to age,* or at least held fast 
youth with Art through his long life. His goddess was 
ever Jupiter's darling child, the youth of the spirit, fan- 
tasy, and he would not have "the tender little soul hurt 
by. the old step-mother Wisdom," nor by the surly gover- 
ness Reality. What this says poetically, Goethe also said 
in the plainest prose in conversation. We are Sensualists, 
80 he distinguished. the epochs, while we are children, Ideal- 
ists, when we love ; love fades, we doubt and become 
skeptics ; the rest of life is indifferent, we let it go as it will, 
wild end with quietism. If so, then, to be sure, Goethe's 
life were a prototype of all life I Then, forsooth, all that 

» It were quite practicable to show by a series of his gnomical sen- 
tences, how he never knows anything between the extremes of youth 
and age,- which periods he strikingly characterizes from his experience. 
Once only does he delineate the complete course of human life, and 
even hint its normality, though not with the signs that we shouid 
choose : 

Ai boy, reserved and deflaDt, 

As youth, bold and self-reliant, 

A^nian, for action ready. 

As old man, freakish aad giddy ; 

On ttij grave stODe one may read : 

That ivua a man's life Indeed. 



time of fruit and harvest were nothing, in which we put off 
and set aside ideality and skepticism by wise working, or 
reconcile or equalize them on a higher plane by the pure 
reason — the part of life for which humanity seems solely to 
live I Then were " Faust " certainly a type of man, and 
the continuation of the work were of as little consequence 
as the continuation pf human life 1 



THE COUNTESS OF FLANDEKS, 

A TALE OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 

(D-Mielated for Tbv Crlyos from &« German of STaitnnma.') 



Upon the road that leads from the village of Leyders- 
dorp to Leyden and along the forest of Konkerk, there 
appeared one morning, ascending the hill, the slender figure 
of a lad, who bore upon his shoulders a knapsack. He was 
the son of a miller. The mill which he had just left 
behind him arose in the distance, and seemed to stretch out 
its clumsy arms in the fresh morning breeze', as if to entreat 
the lad to return to that paternal roof which he had just 
left against the will and commands of his parents. The 
young man did not look back : perhaps he was afraid that 
all was not right bebind him ; he fancied that the steeple 
of the village, in league with the mill, might be making 
signs of reproach to him, and that the bushes by the road- 
side were whispering of the treason of the child against his 
parents. The truth is, however, this treason was not of a 
very bad nature. The son had often expressed a desire to 
visit other places and countries, but could never obtain per- 
mission from the father. The paternal objections, however, 
were becoming weaker and weaker as the son's entreaties 
were more strongly urged ; it was undutifol and by no 
means excusable to have gone without taking leave ; iu 
this respect the steeple, the mill and the bashes were cer- 
tainly right. 

At the top of the hill and near to the spot where two 
roads intersected each other, the young man threw himself 
down in the grass, and, resting his head on his arm, ad- 
mired the beautiful landscape that was spread out before 
him. On the right appeared the queer form of the lofty 
and slender spire of Konkerk rising iuto the sky, and upon 
the left ran the glittering waters of the Rhine, that were 
here divided into several narrow channels. While thus 
dreaming and musing, the young njan perceived a lady on 
horseback, accompanied by a servant, likewise mounted, 
emerging from -the valley below ; she rode forward to the 
cross roads, and protecting her eyes with her hand from 
the rays of the rising run, gazed intently down the road, 
evidently in expectation of somebody's approach. And, 
indeed, a horseman with floating cloak and waving plumes 
dashed forth from behind a clump of trees, and so hastily 
and ardently did he ride that his countenance fairly glowed 
like fire. This fine youth appeared like the beautiful morn- 
ing issuing forth from amidst the lingering clouds of night, 
to bring warmth and light to the longing earth. But the 
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longing earth on this occasion was the fair lady on the 
white steed who stood there awaiting the horseman at the 
summit of the hill. The parties were soon side by side. 
Without alighting they clasped hands, and the looks that 
flashed from the cavalier's fiery eyes betokened the joy of 
his welcome. They conversed bravely with each other ; 
they laughed, they jested — neither su.spected the presence of 
the youth who lay close by their side within the grass. But 
no circumstance or object escaped their listener. He knew 
that he beheld a loving pair who chose to make the lonely 
hill the scene of their sweet rendezvous ! The old servant 
had come to a halt at a distance. All at once, whilst both 
were absorbed in each other's conversation — the lady 
inclining from her saddle toward her fond companion, whose 
bright, smiling mouth was so close to hers that his words 
might have passed for kisses — all at once they were startled 
by the shrill blast of a trumpet from the neighboring vil- 
lage. It appeared to be taken for a signal that their inter- 
view should come to an end. The old servant became rest- 
less, and approached them respectfully. But the young 
lady remained undisturbed in her attitude, still gracefully 
bending forward, and looking earnestly and tenderly into 
the eyes of her lover, who now was about to utter a pain- 
ful farewell. How sweet is every second that is snatched 
from the inexorable parting-hour 1 A moment more, a 
second blast of the trumpet, and the fair young lady slowly 
turned her steed away and beckoned a last adieu. It was 
the gracious salutation of a princess, with the eye of a wo- 
man overflowing with sweet devotion and tenderness. The 
cavalier dashed down the hill, and the lady pursued her 
way upon the high road. Before disappearing from sight, 
however, she chanced to cast a glance into the grass where 
lay stretched the wanderer, and this glance seemed as if it 
bore along with it the question, " What do you here — were 
we overheard ?" But instantaneously a haughty, con- 
temptuous smile passed over the proud lips, which seemed 
to reply, " It is of no consequence ; you know not who we 
are 1" 

It is true that the wanderer knew not the handsome 
lady, and he felt grieved at it. How lovely her slender 
form as he saw it in relief upon the clear morning sky 1 A 
white plume waved over a small purple bonnet, underneath 
which, locks of bright golden hair burst forth in rich pro- 
fusion ; add to this a black corsage and a pale yellow silk 
robe, streaming down in heavy folds,- and a cloak of dark 
brown velvet, bordered with ermine, that fell from her 
rounded shoulders, all beautiful and in harmonious combi- 
nation, and never to be forgotten by a painter I And 
then to be obliged to admit to himself that he did not 
know the lady, and to think that he should never see her 
again 1 

While he was yet irritably indulging in these reflections, 
the clattering of hoofs upon the road again struck his ear, 
and suddenly the old servant stopped before the youth, 
who, still haif-reclining, found himself the subject of his 
inquisitive glance. "With your permission," said the ser- 



vant, "my lady sends me to obtain information of yoa — 
who you are, your name, and of your occupation ?** 

The young man stared at the questioner. " She desires 
to know all that I" he answered. "Now look you — how 
inquisitive 1 I should think that she had no time to bestow 
upon such matters. A nd yet, what do I care ? — ^I have no 
secrets. I am called Van Ryn, and my father is the owner 
of a mill. As to my occupation, at present, I have none. 
I hope, however, to be somebody by and by, and^with 
your ladyship's permission — I may, perhaps, hereafter have 
the pleasure of painting her portrait." 

" Tonng man, you are impudent," exclaimed the servant, 
indignantly. "Ton would do well to learn better man- 
ners." 

" They are just as I learned them in my. mill. But now 
allow me to ask a question of you. Who is yonr lady, and 
what is she doing here ?" :• 

Assuming a dignified bearing, the old man replied with 
some austerity, " That is none of your business I Con- 
gratulate yourself that you have had the good fortune to ■ 
see a noble lady in all her splendor. You may boast of 
that privilege to yonr children and grandchildren, should 
heaven grant a respectable old age to such a stripling as 
you are." 

"Perchance one more so than yours, who seem to have 
associated with it so little of wisdom or politeness. But 
what is it to me, the splendor of the great ! Who knows 
what their fate may be ? Come, old boy, I'll wager you 
that I shall yet live to see your lady in shame, poverty and 
degradation I Tell her so, and give her the compliments 
of the miller's son." ■ ■'• 

The servant raised his arm against the young man, who 
ran away laughing and shouting down the hill. He there- 
upon turned his horse, and hastily disappeared behind a 
thicket 



Several years had passed, when a young painter in the 
city of Antwerp excited a great sensation there by his- 
extraordinary works. He was the son' of a miller from the' 
vicinity of Leyden, and was called Rembrandt Yan Ryn. 
Lords and princes ordered their portraits to be painted by 
him, and they paid him most mnnificently. Besides por- 
traits, he painted subjects of his own conception, and all his 
compositions showed remarkable peculiarities. Generally 
they consisted of groups of mysterious, mnfSed figures pre- . 
sented in an obscure light. This was like the nature of the 
young painter himself, who lived in an almost complete 
retirement from the world, indulging only in the society of s 
very few comrades. Contrary to the extravagant and 
sensual lives of the painters of his country, be adhered to 
the searching earnestness of that school from which Al- 
brecht Durer, Cranach and Holbein emanated. Rumor 
ascribed the origin of his artistic tastes to the events of his 
youthful life ; but besides a misunderstanding with his 
father, which was amicably settled, those events do not in 
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" the least iudicate a dark or sombre experience. On the 
contrary, the rare saccesses of the young artist before he 
reached maturity, bear witness of his good rather than of 
his bad fortune. We have, therefore, to seek for the cause 
of this sombre feeling, both of the artist and its effect upoa 
bis works, in his interior nature, in the gloomy views of life 
which were natural to him. Where thousands observed 
the light side of an object, be noticed only its shadowy 
sides ; his keen eyes soon detected the dark and partially 
concealed features that give to a countenance full of beauty 
and nobility its grave and powerful character, and which 
fill the spectator with awe and fear. An eternal smile, 
a spotless innocence, a grandeur without an admixture of 
lowliness did not exist for him. Everywhere, in everything, 
he discovered ^tfaUeri man. On this account the specta- 
tor is impressed by his pictures with a demon-like power, 
such as he is unable to analyze ; the negative principle of 
evil is always uppermost, cautiously expressed, and, as it 
were, with invisible pencil-strokes, yet never omitted. The 
proof oC this is most apparent where Rembrandt Van Ryn 
painted subjects from sacred history. An old biographer 
of his relates that for a long time his "Flight into Egypt" 
was exhibited. in a church of the city of Ghent, but after- 
ward, and at the instigation of the artist, the picture sudden- 
ly disappeared. This picture, he says, contained a great 
deal that was peculiar, straoge and irreconcilable with the 
subject. It represented the Madonna with the infant Jesus 
on her lap, the mother and child being intentionally placed 
in shadow, while a mysterious form, enveloped in drapery 
from head to foot, appeared behind, ascending a hill in such 
a glow of light as wholly to mystify one who sought to 
comprehend the meaning of the picture. Nobody knew 
how to interpret that strange figure which here played the 
principal part. The artist's intention was to indicate by 
this feature of his design, the doubtful future of the Christ- 
ian faith, and the terrors and tortures which its followers 
would have to endure. 

It was customary, at the time we treat of, fot ladies of 
rank who desired to sit for their portraits, not to visit the 
artist's studio, but to have the artist paint them at their 
residences. On these occasions he would generally appear 
with one or two pupils or servants who carried his utensils. 
This usage was often the source of much inconvenience and 
aniioyauce to the artist. But seldom did he find the light 
and locality that were requisite ; added to this, the picture 
while in progress could not be transported to and fro 
through the streets, but had to be left in strange rooms 
and exposed to all sorts of accidents and curiosity, Rem- 
brandt was the first who decidedly opposed this custom. 
He painted in a studio which, perhaps, has never had its 
counterpart. The light entered the room by an opening 
in the ceiling, which could be wholly covered or expanded 
or contracted at pleasure ; and as the rays streamed down, 
they fell upon surfaces so arranged as to produce various 
and peculiar reflections. In- this way this laborious and 
investigating master provided for his natural and original 



impulses, and by doing so, gave birth to that peculiar 
phase of excellence which connoisseurs call Rembrandt's 
" chiaro-oscuro." In this wonderful manifestation of Art, 
the light seems to play the part of a being always battling 
for existence ; encompassed by dangers, we see it forced 
into the boldest strategy, ending in the most surprising 
escapes ; always on the point of succumbing, yet ever tri- 
umphant through unexpected succor ; we see the bright 
beam in its purity, rushing, as it were, with youthful frivoli- 
ty into a labyrinth of darkness, and again re-issuing in a 
heroic struggle that ends with final victory. And what a 
victory I We hail with delight this bright beam so bravely 
wrestling with the shadows of night j unable wholly to 
overcome them, yet ever rendering them clear and trans- 
parent, so that the eye revels within them as when before 
a deep transparent forest pool, into whose mysterious depths 
it longs to plunge. Such are Rembrandt's wonderful 
shadows, so magically permeated with light. It is easily 
conceivable that .an artist who wrought in this manner 
could not produce such fascinating works in every locality, 
anH least of all in the scattered light of a luxurious ante- 
chamber. The nobility were, accordingly, astonished at the 
boldness of a condition which forced them to creep into a 
" dark cavern," for such was Rembrandt's studio called by 
his enemies, and charming beauties hesitated to put their 
little feet in motion in such a direction. The Coontess of 
Flanders was the first to venture, and after she had set the 
example, of course, others followed. 

One day the low cellar-like door of the dark attic in 
which the artist worked was opened. Illnminated by a 
flood of light, beaming with the lustre of jewels and dia- 
monds, and followed by a crowd of servants, a youthful 
Hebe entered. A young cavalier, whose elaborate frill 
and embroidered coat were perfection itself, accompanied 
her. But the same judgment could not be awarded to the 
cavalier's countenance ; he looked worn and withered, and 
he squinted, and his face exhibited several repulsive scars. 
He saluted the artist haughtily; after which, his followers 
arranged a throne of luxurious cushions, surrounded by 
upholstery, upon which the lady seated herself. The duke 
placed himself behind the artist's chair, and the artist began 
his labors. But the duke soon grew uneasy ; he began to 
tire of looking at a proceeding of which he comprehended 
nothing.' He felt that he could not endure to stay longer 
in a mysterious room where everything appeared to be dif- 
ferent from what it really was ; he accordingly took leave 
of his lady with a promise to call for her at an appointed 
hour. With him Moors, monkey, parrot and lacqueys, 
with their gaudy livery, disappeared, and stillness again 
reigned within the sanctuary of Art. 

Until this time Rembrandt had only feigned to paint ; 
his pencil had moved to and fro to no purpose. An over- 
powering sense of gloomy recollections had taken hold of 
the artist's mind ; his eye was absorbed with the painfully 
beautiful countenance he beheld before him. Those features 
he had seen before — but where ? They then looked differ- 
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entl/ — if not handsomer, bolder, at least, and more youth- 
ful. An artist's memory is of a peculiar kind. Like a 
child's, it first seizes upon form and color, and form and 
color, as these were here combined, he had assuredly en- 
countered before. The light brown lock had in the same 
way played on the clear ground of a fine arched forehead ; 
the lustrous blue that beamed from this eye, trembling-like 
as a flower in a gentle breeze, bloomed for love's affection — 
this lustre had once crossed his sight, although commingled 
with a reddish yellow, over which it had glided to his 
eye j and this profile — at that time relieved by the golden 
ground of a clear morning sky — at once he recognized it ! 
the morning glow, the yellow robe, the fluttering lock that 
played on the fair brow, all belonged to the image of the 
lady on horseback, whom he saw when he lay stretched out 
in the grass on the top of the hill the morning that he ran 
away from his home. But oh I Good heavens ! what had 
since befallen that lady ! Where were now the boldness, 
the haughtiness, the tenderness, the smile, the independence, 
the pride, in short, the vigor and happiness of that coante- 
nance ? It had become delicate, sad, thoughtful, reserved. 
That beautiful eye, in secret converse with the past, was 
now cast down as in a dream. And that pale, lovely baud 
— it seized the folds of the ermine cloak, but with a nervous 
grasp, as if it had aiined for the heart. ' 

" Whether she recognizes me ?" said the artist to himself, 
whilst he began to mix his colors, after having carefully and 
precisely drawn the outline of his subject upon the canvas. 
" But, to be sure, I lay stretched oat in the grass on the 
hill, a red poppy right before my face that concealed me 
from her view ; she scarcely looked at me ! And how 
conld she recognize in me that wandering lad 1 It's more 
than a love sick woman's head could accomplish." 

The artist had scarcely ended his soliloquy when the 
duke reappeared. He was in a bad hamor ; he had dis- 
covered on the way that the stadtholder's Moor was of a 
darker shade of black than his own, aud so he visited his 
ill-nature upon the lady and the artist. A second sitting 
was fixed for the following day. This time the countess 
came alone, for she brought bat one attendant, a lady of 
honor, who sat down in a corner and fell asleep. The 
artist scarcely trusted his own eyes. Was this really the 
face of yesterday ? Her eyes were deeply sunken, and her 
expression revealed evidences of intense suffering. And all 
this was the work of only one night 1 How excruciating 
must have been the torments of that night I Now, this 
pallor would no longer accord with the hue of the light- 
brown mantle — it must be changed to a reddish brown ; 
the shadows of the face must also be relieved by reflections 
— they could not remain as they were. A screen was 
accordingly arranged on one side, which, catching the 
light, reflected it where be desired to see it ; the lustre of 
youth and vigor returned, and the shadows of the sunken 
eyes lost their mysterious gloom. Whilst the artist was 
arranging the costume, a crumpled paper fell from the folds 
of the mantle which had dropped from her shoulders. 



With a sudden start and with a flashed face the countess 
exclaimed with a half-imploring, half-entreating voice, 
" Give it to me, oh, give it to me ?" The artist at once 
took advantage of the glowing red color which was so wel- 
come ; he flew to his easel and succeeded in fixing it there; 
he then thought of the paper and of its probable contents; 
how astonished he was to see the lady step forward — 

" Worthy master," she began, after casting a hasty glance 
at the sleeping dame in the corner ; " put aside your 
brush and listen to me a few precious moments. Know 
that £ appeal to you as my saviour. I have no one in whom 
I dare confide — let me, let me trust you I Ton may be- 
lieve, by these tears that flow from my tormented eyes, that 
my misery is great, nay, immeasurable ! Yott are young, 
I perceive in your face marks of courage that become '& 
man far more than the greatest beauty. Now, you must 
know, that I design to escape from my home and family, 
and that I select yon to assist me in my flight. Speak 
not I pray, do not interrupt me — ^let me finish ! The 
descendant of a free and noble race, I have always held 
restraint as ignominious, and as the most oppressive of all 
fettei^ that a noble heart can submit to. It has been my 
fate to suffer this ignominy. In my early youth I lost my 
parents ; a man whom I could neither respect nor love was 
selected to preside over my destiny. I was compelled to '■ 
obey him, and he it is who has forced a snitor upon me, the 
frightful man you saw. I would not repudiate the lot of wo- 
man, who is born to acknowledge, sooner or later, a man as 
her lord and master, provided the selection had not unfor- 
tunately chanced upon this hated being, and if — pray do 
not . fix your eyes so intently on me — if all my thoughts 
and hopes were not controlled by one who has become the 
sole and eternal arbiter of my destiny — I love another, 
who years ago obtained from me an oath of fidelity I" 

Here the lovely narrator paused, and turned her eyes 
downward. The artist caught a fine blue shadow which 
fell upon her cheek from her drooping eyelash. "I ex- 
pected this," he said to himself, in a low voice ; " it is-the 
handsome cavalier ; well, let us hear further." 

" My beloved," so the fair confessor went on, " is poor, 
and war is his occupation. He is obliged to serve foreign 
masters, as his native country gives him no opportunity to 
employ his valorous arm in its service. He is thus in con- 
stant danger, and I tremble ; the last message I had proves 
the justice of my fears ; a combat has lately taken place, 
and my betrothed lies wounded at a village near the 
boundary. I must now see him — and see him soon — I ■ 
could not live through another night like the last I While 
I was struggling with my agony, I suddenly bethoaght my- 
self of you, noble master ; and when you picked up the 
paper, a voice within me exclaimed, ' Trust him ! do not 
hesitate I' Will you now be my companion ? There can be 
uo escort, my suite are in the pay of my tyrants. We have 
to ride alone. We must start the first hour after midnight. 
It is not far to the frontier; we shall be back before any one 
in the palace can discover my absence. Oh, master, mas- 
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ter, render to an unfortunate woman the peace and repose 
of her soul I' With these words the countess wrong her 
hands, and a stream of tears fell from her eyes, 

Rembrandt leaned back in his seat ; his brush had fallen 
from his hand. He rose, paced up and down the room, 
and then replied hastily, " I will accompany yoa." 



It was a stormy night. The painter and the lady 0ew 
along the high road, and afterward, for greater speed, 
selected a path through the forest. The horses were good, 
their course safe ; even in passing the obstacles of a rocky 
shore the faithful animals did not stumble, but bore their 
riders safely onward to the lights of a distant village half 
hidden in the woods. They stopped at a low, unsightly 
taVern, in which was a wounded officer who was being 
cared for. Steppiog into a small, low room, the painter 
announced the lady ; she followed close upon his footsteps, 
and rnshing to a coach, sunk into the arms of a young 
man, who, over and over again, repeated her name in a 
voice trembling with rapture and emotion. 

This group was placed in deep shadow, the only thing 
the painter did not relish j otherwise it was quite to his 
satisfaction. "When lights were brought into the room, 
the thick, clumsy figure of the landlord became visible, 
together with the barber of the village, who here held the 
office of ^sculapius- Whilst these characteristic forms 
were advantageously grouped around the light, our painter 
was quietly seated in one corner with his mind busily 
engaged in planning effective pictures for the future. The 
sick officer, who was no painter, and little cared whether 
landlord andbarber appeared in a good or in a bad light, 
prevented the elaboration of any professional thought, by 
unceremoniously turning ont of the room all that were 
present except his lady, whom he kept with him until the 
shrill voice of chanticleer announced the dawn. At these 
sounds the painter with his fair one rode off. These noc- 
turnal visits were successfully repeated until the officer was 
able to resume his command. By this time the painter was 
fully installed in the confidence of the lovers. It did not 
escape from him that the officer was a rash, wild fellow ; 
that his morals were not of the best kind, and that warfare 
had taught him certain maxims which were in direct oppo- 
sition to what in common life is generally associated with 
an honest career. But artists are seldom severe moralists, 
and ours was so thoughtful and so much occupied with the 
dark and mysterious working of his own mind, that he 
bestowed but little more than a hasty, superficial glance on 
the people and circumstances around him. " Besides," he 
said to himself, in the way of consolation, " fortunately, the 
lady will soon be married, and then it will be out of her 
power to intrust her fate to this handsome yonth, who cer- 
tainly combines the finest brown eyes with the most wicked 
morals I ever chanced upon." 

But it so happened, nevertheless. The countess did 
remain faithful to her lover, notwithstanduig the marriage 



that she could not escape from. But he did not do like* 
wise. More than ten years passed, during which period 
the painter had no tidings of the loving couple ; he was 
travelling about from place to place, and always honored 
with more commissions than fae could execute. A meeting 
took place, however, and under such peculiar and startling 
circumstances, that nothing but the romantic spirit which 
swelled in the artist's bosom enabled him to endure the 
pain which the sight of the once celebrated countess caused 
him. 

Our artist was one night returning from a journey, and 
when about a day's travel from the city of Antwerp, he was 
surprised by two bandits, in the midst of a dense forest, 
and robbed of his travelling equipage. The booty which 
the robbers obtained did not satisfy their expectation; they 
demanded more, and as the traveller bad nothing else of 
value about him, they tied his hands and dragged him into 
a thicket. The prisoner wasted no words in entreaties, for 
he well knew that they would be of no avail ; he only re- 
quested to be taken into the presence of the chief of the 
band. The robbers complied. They conducted him to 
a cavern, where they left him alone in one of the dark 
apartments of their subterranean domicile, pretending that 
they were going to announce him to their captain ; but in 
fact, however, they left him by himself so as not to lose the 
chance of sharing in a debauch which was to take place 
that night. Hour after hour passed. The prisoner was 
left undisturbed in darkness and solitude. The rocky wall 
of his chamber — if a hole could be.called so, which served 
as a receptacle for water that constantly dropped from its 
roof — permitted a glance into an adjoining room through 
an orifice about a man's height above the ground ; and iu 
this room the revelry was in progress. Here the painter 
watched and listened, although standing in water up to his 
knees. But what he saw there held him chained to the 
spot J he forgot the discomfort of his situation. Whom 
did his eye rest upon ? At a table covered with silver 
dishes, a sumptuous meal, and fruit of all kinds, were seated 
a dozen rough, wild fellows, all dressed in a more or less 
fantastic costume. A magnificent shawl decorated the 
head of one as a turban ; another wore a gold-embroidered 
cloak slung over his shoulders, while gold chains and jewels 
sparkled in the light of the torches which illuminated the 
cavern. One pale figure, with downcast eyes, and glitter- 
ing with precious stones, bat with an indescribable expres- 
sion of pain, both in her face and attitude, was seated 
under a canopy. With an exclamation of horror the 
listener fell back ; the pale, glittering woman was the 
countess 1 There, in that company, he beheld her once 
more I Curiosity induced him again to apply his eye to 
the openiug; and now he recognized the man at her side 
as the one she had loved so well, and who had brought her 
into this miserable condition. He was reclining upon 
cushions, and was conversing with some of his comrades, 
who were listening to him, their countenances evincing 
forced attention not uumingled with fear ; his attire was 
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overladen with tinselry, but this wa3 not so offensive as 
that of the pale female who, a doomed victim in the midst 
of this noisy crowd, sat by his side hopelessly resigned to 
her mournful fate. The rest of the women and girls con- 
sisted of vulgar creatures, whose shameless faces presented 
a glaring contrast to the still fair countenance under the 
canopy. 

It matters not how our artist recovered his liberty. A 
few mouths after the event just related, a picture was 
exhibited at the town-house of Amsterdam, swhich drew 
to it the enthusiastic admiratioa of connoisseurs; Kem- 
brandt's fame rose through this picture higher than hereto- 
fore. The visitor to the Dresden gallery will observe the 
picture as he enters the room where Rembrandt's immortal 
productions are preserved for the admiration of the world. 
There we see the company we have just described, in their 
wild, bacchanalian debauchery; yonder, at the head of the 
table, is the melancholy face, the image of the unfortunate 
woman who descended from the heights of rank to follow a 
lover into the haunts of shame and degradation. But, alas, 
if he only were a lover I The painful expression of suffering 
and of hopeless resignation on her feature.?, proves her con- 
sciousness of the deep degradation of a society from which 
there is no escape or salvation. Amongst the company at 
the table, we notice particularly a man with a frightful 
countenance, almost destitute of human feeling. With a 
sardonic laugh, he is giving an account of the crimes com- 
mitted that day ; he addresses an audience that pays him 
but little attention, for the woman at his side is occupied 
in scanning the table snspiciously, and watohing a purse 
which he is about to hand secretly to her rival. 

But few of those contemporary with the artist, who en- 
joyed a sight of this picture, knew the secret of its origin ; 
an explanation of it, moreover, was afterward lost. But 
as the picture needed a title, it was called "The Wedding 
of Samson," although there is, evidently, not the least 
authority for the title in the picture ; neither costume nor 
character bears any resemblance to, or connection with, this 
fabulous Israelitish hero. la this way the secret history 
of the origin of many pictures reveals a title often quite 
otherwise than that which is forced upon them. 

Rembrandt continued to pursue courageously the artistic 
path he had chosen. As he painted only that which he expe- 
rienced personally, there is no doubt but that we should find 
the history of his pictures to be equally that of his life, if we 
knew as much of all his works as we know by chance of this 
one. To this principle of his may be attributed the impres- 
sion which all his productions make upon us of the strange, 
the mysterious, the profound, of his knowledge, in short, 
of the human spirit. He was a stranger to the world of 
Greek beauty, nor did he try to become familiar with it ; 
his wonderful nature loved to follow its own bent. He was 
even proud of never having been to Italy. One day he 
reproached Tandyke for not having remained at home, 
where he, no doubt, would have become a greater artist. 
Tandyke, an experienced courtier, and a man of the world. 



smiled at this assertion without deeming it worth while to 
refute it. 

Rembrandt was married to a farmer's daughter, with 
whom he lived in happy relations. She bore him a son, to 
whom he gave the name of Titus; this son , became a 
painter, but of an inferior order. 'The. information cpmes 
from Sandrart, who entertained no favorable opinion of oar 
artist, accusing him of covetousness, and ascribing to him 
a liking for bad rather than for good company. 



CHEXSTIAHITY AHB THE FINE ARTS. 

Recent manifestations on the part of some of our most 
enlightened churchmen are the heralds of a new religions 
era, in so far as they point to the necessity of crowning the 
thought-evolving dispensations of Protestantism with those 
Christian graces which can only be administered through a 
keener appreciation of a sense of the beautiful. Since the 
holy, the true and the beautiful are the ethical counter- 
part of the mystical trinity of the Godhead, it behooves. ns 
to remember the fatal blow which fanaticism has struck ^at 
the operation of these three essential characteristics ,of a 
harmonicas religion. Christianity is still writhing under 
the agony of revolutionary eras, when not love of Qo^i: bo' 
hatred of other sects, stripped the Protestant service of all 
its grac'es and reduced it to its present gloomy baldness. 
The best minds of the age shrink from religions organiza- 
tions, which gratify the imagination at the expense of .the 
judgment ; but they can as little sympathize with the^ other 
extreme, which appeals to the brain but chills the heart. 

While all the various conflicting traits of human Jiature 
are likely to be represented in the future as they.have beep 
in the past, in as many conflicting religious cliques or sects, 
we would yet cling to the hope, that the genias of man 
may devise a church polity which, by absorbing the good 
elements of each sect, may eventually succeed in making 
itself acceptable to all. If the most stationary Roman 
Catholic sects may be defined as endeavoring to cariialize 
heaven, and the most progressive Protestant communities 
as striving to spiritualize earth, then we must come to the 
conclusion that the former have been eminently successful m 
their scheme by canonizing their saints and by substituting 
idols for thoughts, while the latter have as signally failed 
by omitting to consecrate their reformers and heroes, and 
by sacrificing the beautiful at the shrine of the useful. 
Luther, Melanchthon, Huss, Cromwell, Milton, Calvin, 
Channing are saints, unequalled in spiritual grandeur and 
soaring heroism by even the most sacred champions of the 
Church of Rome. But what has Protestantism done to 
express gratitude- for the immortal services which these 
soldiers of Jesus have rendered to its cause ? 

Protestantism has rendered still greater services to hu- 
manity by shaking the bulwark of mediaeval superstition 
and illuminating the world with volcanoes of light. Pre- 
vious to the Reformation, knowledge was the monopoly of 
the few. Since then it has become the heirloom of the 



